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THE U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN RELATION 
TO THE DEMOBILIZATION OF LABOR 

NATHAN A. SMYTH 
Assistant Director General, U. S. Employment Service 

THE employment service of the United States stands 
with others, as it were, at a Chateau -Thierry against 
the danger of a threatened incursion of Bolshevism 
which follows upon unemployment. We stand there frankly 
needing help. We stand there, happily I can say, with the 
present assurance of help being given, and the further assur- 
ance that all the help is going to be given that may be needed. 

Demobilization has commenced with a rush. We were not 
prepared for the end of the war. Since we have come to 
the end of it we have started to get rid of our contracts, and 
to discharge the soldiers with the utmost possible rapidity. 
A week or two ago I viewed the situation with very grave 
apprehension. We were beginning to demobilize at the be- 
ginning of the winter season, at a time when there is less em- 
ployment than usual, when jobs on the farms are few, when 
outdoor work cannot be done, and at a time when of necessity 
there is great industrial confusion and difficulty in getting 
ordinary normal life re-established. Within the last few 
weeks, I might almost say within the last few days, in the 
hurry of developing work in Washington, there have de- 
veloped tendencies and trends which bring me before you to- 
day with a spirit not of pessimism, but of great optimism, 
a feeling of abounding confidence that the American people 
are going to meet this problem as they have met all other 
problems; and if, in what I have to say to you as to what 
is being done, what remains to be done, and wherein we think 
perhaps some of you can help, I mention certain dangers in the 
present situation, it is not from any spirit of pessimism, it is 
merely in the full confidence that we can meet any danger 
when we realize it and are prepared to meet it. 

The day the armistice was signed a number of telegrams 
went out from the War Department cancelling contracts. 
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The industrial transformation began. The process of moving 
great hordes of men from war work to peace work was under 
way. On that same day, however, or on the next day, an 
order went out from the office of the Secretary of War that 
no cancellations of contracts were to be made effective with- 
out first taking the advice of and consulting with the War 
Industries Board and the Department of Labor. The Di- 
rector of the Clearance Division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, representing the Department of Labor, has been 
devoting his whole time every day from that day to this, with 
the War Industries Board committees, and with the repre- 
sentatives of General Goethals' department, in going over the 
policies of cancellation, and studying their effect, and I am 
happy to say that every one of them — the army officers con- 
cerned, the War Industries Board and all — feel that the rela- 
tionship of the cancellation of contracts to the labor situation 
is one of its most important aspects. General policies have 
been laid down, whereby it is possible for an industry to shift 
gradually from its war work to peace work, such as the in- 
dustries which are engaged in making uniforms, and a great 
many others that will come to your minds, so that so far as pos- 
sible the transition will be made gradually in order that if 
possible the forces of employees may not have to be discharged. 

In other cases where there is no peace-time work which can 
be performed in the plant without great changes, such as in 
some of the manufacture of ammunition, the policy has been 
to shade off gradually, to cut down slowly, so that the laying 
off of men and women may take place without too great 
rapidity. There has been a very great urgency for prompt, 
rapid action. We were expending enormous sums of money 
in creating goods that are of no value in peace times, some 
of which are a positive menace in peace times, and of course 
it has been necessary that that expenditure should be curtailed 
just as rapidly as possible. 

We have been watching with great care the effect of the 
industrial transition so far as it has taken place, and under 
the very wise policy which the army has adopted we feel happy 
to say that so far as we have been able to observe, up to the 
present moment, the industrial transition due to the cancella- 
tion of contracts bids fair to take place without serious or pro- 
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tracted unemployment. The only possibility of danger, as we 
see it, comes from the likelihood that the situation may be 
complicated by a too-rapid demobilization of the soldiers. 
That demobilization is taking place largely on the basis of 
military consideration. For reasons the adequacy of which 
I am in no position to discuss, or upon which I am in no 
position to form a judgment — the men are being turned out 
rapidly, as rapidly perhaps as physical conditions permit, on 
the basis of military units. A good many men are thus being 
discharged for whom there is not at the present moment any 
real need in industry. A vast number of other men are being 
held back in the units which are going to be discharged later, 
for whom there is immediate need, men who could step back 
today or tomorrow into positions in our industrial life 
where they would be of assistance in helping us to resume it 
rapidly. There has however been an opening wedge inserted. 
An order has been issued under which the individual soldier 
may be discharged on his own application because of sick- 
ness in his family, or because he wants to resume some position 
or occupation in which he is greatly needed. At the present 
time, in the view of the general staff, that is to be the exception 
rather than the rule. I personally am of the hope, as time 
goes on and the administrative details are more worked out, 
that that exception will become more and more the rule, 
that we may be able to say that those who are immediately 
needed will be released at once, and those for whom there is 
no immediate need will be held back to come along later with 
the later units. 

The men are being discharged from the camps with no pay 
in advance, with a sum of money equal to three and a half 
cents a mile to their homes, with permission to buy a ticket 
anywhere. Many of them are boys who worked on the farms, 
for whom no positions on the farms are immediately avail- 
able. Many of them are men who have engaged in outdoor 
construction work of some sort or other, for whom positions 
are not immediately available. Most of them, I believe, are 
going home, but many of them are going to drift to the cities 
The danger which we face, due partly to the methods under 
which they are discharged, to the speed, and to the time of 
the year, and due partly to the instincts which led a body of 
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them to say to a. man who was investigating what they were 
going to do when they got home, that they were going to sleep 
until ten o'clock every morning, is a certain initial reluctance 
to go to work. Already there are turning up in our cities 
stranded soldiers; they are "broke," they haven't any money, 
they are applying for civilian relief. The danger against 
which we have to guard, the danger against which I believe we 
can successfully guard if we take all the steps which are 
necessary, is that during the next three or four months, when 
we combine this rapid demobilization of industry with so 
rapid a demobilization of the soldiers, there will be a large 
number of workless, moneyless soldiers in our cities and larger 
towns. 

The first thing to do about it, because that is the thing with 
which we are all concerned, is to try to help them find jobs, 
whether they go back to the home from which they came, or 
whether they turn up in the larger cities ; and to be sure, they 
deserve every possible help that the nation or the community 
can give them in finding not only jobs, but finding the jobs 
for which they are best fitted. Many of them are changed 
into better men than they were when they went away, many 
of them are fitted for better jobs than they held, many of 
them will find in this period an opportunity to get out of a 
blind alley into a new and better line of activity. The boys 
who gave up their work without a moment's hesitation to go to 
fight for us deserve from us every opportunity and assistance 
in finding the kind of work in which they will be of the most 
value to themselves and to the nation. 

To meet this situation the United States Employment Ser- 
vice is working along two distinct lines. We have in the first 
place a representative in every camp, working there with the 
co-operation of the commanding officers and other agencies, 
for disseminating such information as can there well be used 
as to positions and lines of work which are open for returning 
soldiers. We do not however anticipate that any very great 
amount of assistance can be given to the soldiers in the camps. 
They do not know very long ahead when they are going home, 
and you cannot place a man when it is perfectly indefinite as 
to when he is going to be able to take a place. By and large, 
they are not profoundly interested in getting a job, during 
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the excitement of getting away from camp. They want to 
get away and get back home, or to the " white lights," or some 
other place. We have to get in contact with them, so far as 
they need assistance, either at their homes or in the com- 
munities into which they move. 

The U. S. Employment Service was reorganized in its 
present form as a great national agency in the first month 
of this year. It has however during the time since then so 
extended itself that it has a director in every state in the Union. 
It has scattered throughout the country some 750 offices, some 
of these offices being branch co-operating state and municipal 
employment-service offices. The extent of the work which 
those offices are able to perform is briefly indicated by the fact 
that since the first of January up to about the middle of 
November, or the first of November, they had directed to 
employment over 2,500,000 persons, about 87 per cent of 
them being men. In the first part of that period naturally 
the work was not as great as in the last part. During the 
last three or four weeks the records indicate that an average 
of about 145,000 persons a week were directed by the various 
offices throughout the United States to employment. 

In addition to these offices the Employment Service has in 
1585 communities throughout this country what are known as 
community labor boards, composed of three men, one of them 
representing employers, one representing labor, and one rep- 
resenting the national or public interest as a representative 
of the Employment Service. All of our offices and all of our 
boards have taken up the question of trying to assist in pro- 
viding work for the returned soldiers — but there are limita- 
tions on what we can do unassisted. We do not reach into 
every community, but the returned soldier and his problem 
do. We find also that there are throughout all the country 
a vast number of independent private organizations, each one 
of them eager to do everything it possibly can to help the boy 
who is coming back from the front. The churches, the lodges, 
the labor unions, organizations of all sorts, are planning and 
have been making plans to undertake this work. That this 
work should be done without system or co-operation or co- 
ordination would be most unfortunate. If the Methodist 
church in a town, for example, should undertake to find a job 
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for every member of that church who comes back, as it ought 
to do and as it should be encouraged to do, it might so happen, 
for example, that the man who comes back is a trained pipe 
fitter, and it might so happen that there was no Methodist in 
town who wanted a pipe fitter, but some benighted Presby- 
terian might want one! The pipe fitter should not find him- 
self unable to get the job for which he is fitted, just because 
the particular organization which he goes to has only a limited 
picture of the field of opportunities available in the commun- 
ity. All the opportunities in the community should be pooled 
and made available so that they can be tapped by any private 
agency which wants to make them available. 

With that in mind the United States Employment Service, 
as soon as the policy of how the soldier was to be demobilized 
was determined and announced, set out to create in every large 
town and city of the country, so far as it was able to, a central 
bureau for returning soldiers and sailors, and also for war 
workers — because the war worker is going to have a little 
difficulty in competition with the man in khaki in getting a 
job, although it may be the need of supporting a family that 
kept him in civil life and sent him to work in a munition plant. 
He comes back with the stigma of having made high wages 
and not having gone to the front, and yet he may have been 
equally of service to the people with the soldier. We enlisted 
the organization of the community councils of national de- 
fense in a plan approved by the secretaries of the great de- 
partments of the navy and army, and they responded in a 
body. They have major councils of defense in some 4000 
communities, and they subdivided it so that there are over 
180,000 of their bodies, all more or less under central di- 
rection. They have all been instructed to unite with the com- 
munity labor boards in calling a meeting of representative or- 
ganizations to organize these central bureaus for returned 
soldiers and sailors. They are all to be hitched on to what 
we call the " clearance " machinery of the United States Em- 
ployment Service — that machinery which enables a shortage 
of labor in one city or state to be put in touch with a surplus 
of labor in some other city or state, so that the resources not 
only of the local community but of the state, and in so far as 
possible of the nation, are all made available to enable the re- 
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turned solider to find the position which he is best fitted to fill. 
Not only have we been assured of that co-operation in the 
work which is now under way, but we have within the last 
four or five days received promises of assistance and have 
formed a central co-operating committee which is composed 
of representatives of various divisions of the army which are 
concerned in demobilization, of the navy, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of the Council of National Defense, of 
the Women's Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
of the Federal Board of Vocational Education, of the American 
Council of Education, the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the National Catholic 
War Council, including the Knights of Columbus, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, the Young Women's Christian Association, 
the General War Time Commission of Churches, the War 
Camp Community Service and the Salvation Army. So we have 
organizations united in Washington in an endeavor through 
the central co-operating committee to bring about co-operation 
in all the communities, of the representative bodies of prac- 
tically all the churches and of the great national organizations 
concerned with the problems of finding employment for the 
soldiers. They are very hopeful that through this machinery 
we shall have a means which will make available the whole 
resources in jobs of the community to which the soldier ex- 
pects to go. It will not be ioo per cent perfect. Its per- 
fection in any community will depend on the organizing ability 
in that community ; but we can count, I think, with the utmost 
confidence, that they will be organized effectively and well in 
most of the communities in this country. 

Now, by and large, the trouble with what we are doing 
is this : We are dealing as it were with symptoms and not with 
causes. We are not creating jobs, we are only helping to put 
the soldier in touch with the job. If there is a shortage of 
jobs, a surplus of labor during the next three or four months, 
none of this machinery will meet that situation ; and it is only 
during the next three or four months that we feel there is 
danger of an actual shortage of positions. But even against 
that danger there are certain remedial steps within our 
power. Some remedies are not yet available. The use 
of reclaimed land cannot be begun at once. Work on the 
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farms is not going to open up until spring. Public works 
cannot be begun in the cold months. Building and a lot of 
outdoor work cannot start up now as it can in the spring. 
The burden is thrown very largely, so far as the large em- 
ployers of labor are concerned, upon the manufacturers. We 
may stimulate all the other industries as much as we can, and 
we should; but nevertheless upon the manufacturers rests the 
burden. They are hesitant, many of them, from causes which 
I think much can be done to correct. They are hesitant 
partly because of uncertainty as to taxation, and there Con- 
gress, by expeditious action, can bring about a remedy. They 
are hesitant because of uncertainties as to credit facilities, 
and the high cost of money, and there the banks, by cour- 
ageous and concerted action can help to bring about a remedy. 
They are uncertain and hesitant, many of them, because they 
feel that the present high prices of labor and material will be 
reduced in the future, and that they can produce at lower 
prices both of labor and of material. As to the prices of ma- 
terial I have no comment to make. They vary according 
to the material. To some considerable extent they are based 
on labor, and the belief that the prices of labor and material 
are going to come down is somewhat fundamentally based 
on the theory that there is going to be a surplus of labor four 
or five months from now. That theory I believe is based on 
a failure to take into account certain fundamental facts. I 
am speaking now not of the next three or four months, but 
what is going to happen possibly five or six months from now. 
During the four years from August I, 1910, to August 1, 
J 9I4, 2,862,624 males over 16 years of age came into this 
country by immigration. During the corresponding four 
years from August 1, 1914, to August 1, 1918, 581,339 
male immigrants came in. That is a deficit during that period 
of four years of 2,281,000. During that same period, al- 
though I have not the figures, there was I believe a consider- 
able increase of emigration, of men going home to join the 
fighting forces. We have to face, during the next year, the 
probability that there will be an average from now on through 
the year of over a million men in the army. Half a million 
men have been absorbed into the new industry of shipbuilding, 
largely skilled workers. We find no traces of approaching 
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extensive immigration into this country. We find on the con- 
trary, through some of our agents, a tendency which others 
have investigated and pointed out, for large numbers of for- 
eigners living in Europe to want to go home as soon as they 
can. " Go west, young man," has now almost become " Men, 
go back to Europe." I see therefore no foundation for the 
belief that there is going to be any surplus of labor in this 
country after the next four or five months. Why then wait 
in starting industry for anything of that sort to happen? I 
think the manufacturers, especially those who have been mak- 
ing large profits during this war, owe it to the nation to set 
their wheels going just as fast as they can, even if they do 
take some chance of manufacturing at a slight loss. 

There is just one more thing we can do. Labor must ap- 
preciate the hesitancy of capital. The employer must realize 
that if high wages go down before the high cost of living 
goes down, it means great suffering to the laborer. Both 
sides must refuse in these reconstruction days, as they refused 
during the war days, to take advantage of the weakness of the 
other. One and all, we have to understand each other's prob- 
lems. Thus, going ahead in mutual understanding and mutual 
determination, perhaps we can put over this great job of re- 
construction even more successfully than we did that of enter- 
ing and participating in the war. 
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